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ABSTRACT 



Experimental studies of response rates to mail surveys were 
reviewed and differences in response by population type were described. Cases 
were selected for review if they were experimental studies that manipulated a 
response enhancement factor. Results suggest significant differences in 
typical response rates for different populations. Higher response rates may 
be expected from surveys of customers and educators than from surveys of the 
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experimental treatment by population type, a result possibly due to limited 
sample sizes and thus low power for such analyses. One appendix lists the 22 
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Abstract 



Experimental studies of response rate to mail surveys were 
reviewed and differences in response by population type described. 
Higher response rates may be expected from surveys of customers and 
educators than from surveys of the general population. Results suggest 
few significant differences in effects of experimental treatment by 

population type, a result possibly due to limited sample sizes and thus 
low power for such analyses . 
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nrior tn fLi ^ 1 t0 a PP roximate the return rate for the targeted population 
prior to fielding a mail survey. While survey return rates change from 

context to context, foreknowledge of a typical return rate would allow us to 
plan our methodology with more confidence. As part of our method involves 
considering ways to maximize response, it would be useful to know whether 
effects of treatments intended to enhance response rates differ with different 
target populations. The purpose of this study was to (1) provide estimates of 
return rates for eight distinctly defined populations and (2) assess 
differences in the effect sizes of nine treatments designed to enhance 
response rates by type of population; 

, . A . limited number of studies have reported the effects of population 

definition on response rate. Baumgartner and Heberlein (1984) summarize 

nnrn^aK fr ° m Jj^V 978 review ‘ The y found lower return rates with general 
hl f T her u returns with employee, school, and army populations. 
Their results for North American general populations were supported for 
European populations by Eichner and Habermehl (1981). Goyder (1982) found 
less difference between general and employee populations, with higher rates of 
return for school or army populations. Eichner and Habermehl found a slightly 
lgher return rate for an employee than for a general population. All three 
studies found higher response rates for military and school populations. 

Miller (1991) provides a table showing the variability of response rate 
by occupation and city of residence for five occupational types and five 
northeastern United States cities. These response rates vary from 43% to 
by occupation and from 37% to 67% by city. Miller further presents a 
compilation of response rates to questionnaires sent to samples from the 
general public, adult women, and eastern urban business leaders Survey 
response rates varied from 24% to 71%. While useful, Miller's presentation 
was based on a small, unsystematically chosen sample of studies and seems 
intended to convey how variable return rates are. Dillman (1978) provides 
another compilation of response rates to surveys using his Total Design 
Method. He found response rates that varied from 50% to 94%. His work 
provides us useful information, and again, was based on an extensive but 
unsystematic sample of studies. 



67% 



Effects of response-enhancing treatments have also been examined for 
different populations. Jobber (1986) found a precontact letter to have a 
negative effect with an industrial population but a positive effect with 
household populations. The use of personalization has been supported with 
household populations, while Jobber reports nonsignificant effects in two of 
three studies with industrial populations. Further, effects of a small 
incentive ($.10) were positive with five industrial populations but 
insignificant with two of three household populations. Yammarino, Skinner, 
and Childers (1991) associated response rate and design variables for samples 
of consumer and institutional (e.g., educational, industrial, health care) 
groups. Data were obtained from 184 studies in their meta-analysis. They 
found follow-ups had greater impact on response rates for institutional groups 
than consumer groups. Stamped versus metered return postage was more 
influential with institutional groups than consumer groups. 

These findings suggest to the researcher that varying response rates may 
be expected when surveying different populations and that distinct approaches 
o enhancing returns may be beneficial when surveying different populations. 
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The present study compiled response rates by type of population for a 

f i r Q 7 RT atl S a i^n samp ^ e of studies, thus extending the work of Dillman 
(1978) and Miller (1991), and evaluated effects of population type on effects 
"treatment, thus following the work of Jobber (1986) and Yammarino et al . 

^ J J. J • 

Method 

Cases in the current study were selected if they were experimental 
studies that manipulated a response enhancement factor. More complete 
information about survey response by population type could certainly be 
obtained by compiling a census of responses to all surveys reported in the 
literature. Such an undertaking, however, is beyond the scope of this study 
Thus, cases were selected that met the following criteria: The study used a 

mail survey, was published or presented in the English language, was conducted 
in the United States, and reported use of a manipulated treatment 

Computer searches of the four CD-ROM databases described beiow were 
conducted using the search terms "mail survey*" combined with "response 
rate*." The ABI/Inform database contains marketing and business publications 
Sociofile contains social science works, PSYCLit (now Psychlnfo) represents 
psychology, and ERIC contains education publications and documents. Sources 
were also found by examining reference lists from previously published 
reviews. Articles were omitted if response rate could not be identified or 
calculated, if information describing the population was omitted, if the study 
was not experimental, or if the treatment could not be clearly classified. Of 
the approximately 400 citations identified for inclusion in this study, 222 
were included in the analyses, though not all cases had complete data The 
list of studies providing the data for the current work forms Appendix A. 

Population type was then coded as general public, customers, 
professional other than education, educators, college students, military 
business people/employees, trades/agriculture, and "other." The sample size 
was also coded. Prior analyses have used sample size as a covariate in 
analyses, though to little effect. Also coded were the type of journal or 
conference in which the paper appeared (business, education, other), whether 
the topic was general or targeted for the sample, whether a self-addressed 
stamped envelope was enclosed or not, whether a follow-up mailing was sent or 
not, whether the cover letter was described or not, and whether the sample was 
randomly selected or not. Response rates to the initial mailing were recorded 
for experimental and comparison conditions. An exception to this occurred for 
studies in which follow-up was the manipulated treatment, for which responses 
to the follow-up mailing was recorded. The differences among experimental and 
comparison conditions were then computed. While most studies had two levels 
of each independent variable, some used multiple treatments. Effect size was 
calculated as the difference in response rate between the treatment and 
control conditions if two levels of the treatment variable existed, or as the 
pairwise difference among treatment conditions for studies using more than two 
levels of the treatment variable. Population categories with fewer than three 
cases utilizing a particular treatment were excluded in analysis of treatment 
effects. The analysis-wise Type I error rate was set at .05. This error rate 
does not accomodate inflation of Type I error due to multiple tests but did 
allow us to discern moderate effects with samples of very small size. 

To examine response rate differences between populations, response rates 
were aggregated by population over all studies. Studies employing more than 
one treatment were represented by only one overall response rate. If more 
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tlianone treatraent was reported, the overall response rate reported in the 
publication was used. If the response rates for levels of a single treatment 

averaging over^he ^ re . rep J rt ® d in a stud y> response rate was calculated by 
g g the levels of that treatment. To examine treatment effects 

three cases There aggreg f ed by treatment for the populations with at least 

three cases. There were 15 separate types of treatments represented. 

Hoff ty ? eS iI tbe nund5er °f cases for each treatment type, and a brief 

nf f H^ff 10n ° f treatment type are provided in Appendix B. The significance 

differences m response rates was tested using analysis of variance. 

Results 

TahlP h J gh ® st P ro P o rtion of studies sampled the general public (29%: 
ab ?; a 1 ' 5 ustomers made U P the next most frequently sampled population 
category. Mean response rates for the nine population types vary. Military 
' and "other" were excluded in most analyses Ze to small sample 
Ff 5 203? - P ?"aa / d ^ ferad . si ? nifi cantly across the six remaining groups, 

HSD ’ test wii-h ! £.<• 006 - Pairwise differences were assessed with Tukey's 

response’ rlte^nd 8 ^^ 03 ? 1 " dlfferences found between the general population 
response rate and that of educators and between the general population and 

effects^f l k ? ePing With analyS6S ° f previ0US studdes > the'moderatfng 
rorr^ff^ S 5126 Were examine<L Sample size was not significantly 

= " U ’ £ ^ ^ had -suits 



Table 1 here 



Interactions among population type and other coded variables were 

usin S analyses of variance. Interactions were found for population 
type and use of a self-addressed, stamped envelope (p < .03) and for 
popu lati °n and use of a follow-up ( E < .04). Use of a SASE produced a higher 

and P hfnf ^ ^ ge " e ral Public, educators, students, business persons, 

and blue collar workers but not for the professional or military groups. 

rat^fo/n^ofpc 118 Cl ? ar USe ° f 3 follow - u P also reported a higher response 
aba for P rofessionals > customers, and students but not for the general 
public, educators, or military groups. This result does not address the 

SEES a f follow-up P was t U sed her t0 ^ Cl “ ity ° f the article " 0ti " g 

tvno Response rates and effect sizes by treatment variables and population 

diffprpni- Pr ? Se ff ed Table 2 ' Table 3 P resents results of the analysis of 
differential effectiveness of response-enhancing treatments for the ten 

treatments that had at least two population categories with at least three 

included ?n ^Mc inin ? fiv V reatment and population categories were not 

in ihecf analys ^ s due t0 sma11 sam P le sizes. The dependent variable 

in these analyses was the difference in response rate between two levels of 

. the experimental variable (e.g., enclosed incentive versus no incentive), 
fferences across population type were significant only for effects of 
toll ow- up and sponsorship (university versus commercial). When population 
ype was collapsed into only two categories (general versus other), a main 
e feet was again found for the treatment variable follow-up, with a stronger 

effect n fn 1 ? W_U ^ (16 ' 3%) f° r specified Populations ("other") and a weaker 
oLd t ; L genera i population > F = 14.82, £ < .004. It should be 

V?? b ple sizes for population types were low in most analyses and 
o apsmg across categories in different ways may have produced 
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ty ? e °“ levels 

ZTsit ^rzir^-i'™ *•■? versus 

proressionals . This is quite a wide range. 



Tables 2 and 3 here 

frp a rmon^ eraCti K? S 0f P°P ula tion type with other coded variables for each 
t eatment variable were examined using analyses of varianro nf 

analyses run, one Interaction signifiLn? a? £ < 05 ws found rSr 

if C the 1 inceit VelS 0f promised/enclos ed versus no incentive, the effectiveness 
nn™f^ w w f s stron S er for a targeted than general survey of a general 

populations, U F(M9) r = ° r 23 Tf'os “Sble'lT SUrVey ° f ° ther 

population type i, survey t^pe. P ’ rovldes te mean effects 



Table 4 here 



Discussion 

. R esponse Rate C ompa risons Between Populations . Results suggest 
significant differences in typical response rates for different popuLtions 

It nSfnrf ’ r6Sp ° nSe rates in mail sur veys of customers, eSucaSJs anS 

in survevs^f rh? 11 1Can ! :ly £®? much as one third) higher than those obtained 
surveys of the general public after only one mailing. This findine i<; 

Lt32 

r ( s:- 19 ^ 5 i-3^,s^rcr 

average educational levels higher than that of the general popula?io 3 . 

members of orofes^ adb r n ,19841 ’ ““anting on high response rates from 
embers of professional groups, surmised that two of the factors facilitating 

individual^an^thei^f am^l * Su f^ eys . ware the high educational level of the 
iplivimlof Jh familiarity with forms and questionnaires, and the 

with their' ^nrofp« UeSt |° nnaireS - WhiCh usually related to topics associated 
t eir professional activities and interests. It is likely that survevq 

populations apecific tar « et populations were of more relevance to those 

geneJaliv seSJ Jo W f^ S T e r T* t0 the general public - Questionnaires are 
generally sent to individuals who can provide the answers to the Questions 

sections “of t "the^n rVe ^ S f-^ ent ^ the general P ublic invite comments’from all 
sections of the population and may lack salience to many of them This cannot 

survevs rm a^ d abS0 ^ tely without examining the topics of the individual 
surveys and even then determination of salience or relevance is subjective 

t , f D eferential Effect o f Resp o n se Enhancers . Dillman (1991) has J commented 

many as^rof 8 ?!^ proCedures may be needed in different situations. While 
many aspects of the survey are up to the discretion of the researcher the 

impncii^tlir 311 ^^ 68 ^ the h6ading ° f fixed variab les that are 
nnn P a f m the particular undertaking (Bruvold & Comer, 1988). If the 

population is specified, it then becomes beneficial to know what procedures 

may be most effective with that population. Results of this study do not 

suggest that members of different population types respond differently to many 
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collapsed them into two groups, consumer and institutional for sta^Hraf 
H°“? in “* -eta-analysis. Jobber, on the oiLr iL '„as inte”ested 
cUedinhis tah?»s lne lndustrial “ lth nonindustrial populations. The surveys 

industrial Z£S££Z\ ZMlZT 

Yammarino’s only significant effect across populations was for follow 
ups/repeated contacts. We found a significant effect across populations^ 
w ups. They did also detect a nonsignificant but noticeable effect for 

Ssis^the"^^ ^ tUrn P ° Sta8e - J ° bber ^^ucted no “atistrca“ f " 
analysis on the information contained in his tables (reporting on "indu<;<-r-iai » 

population surveys) or between the studies he cited iJ'ESSsEtritf ' 

, . e f While effects of most treatments were not statistically significant 

accordin^to^the't the Present study have been sho™“„ 

n«mhf d f 1 th target population. It must be noted that in many cases the 
number of surveys providing data is very small. However there is 

consistency across populations for variables such as anonymity, with a total 

°4* ho ^ f e Pt e “”ted. Treatment effect ranged from -« to 

no more thaS 4t s f 1”,““ bel " g surveyed ' the effect »>s on average 

... , Similar situations occurred when comparing the use of 

mailing labels versus individually addressed envelopes, colored 

questionnaires, and status of the sender. Although significant population 

L^es more r drIma??r° n ^ff° r follow - u P and sponsor, noticeable, and in some 
■ . atic, differences between populations were evident for appeal 

incentives , personalization of postage, postage class, and precontact. P? ’ 

It must be noted that this paper does not provide an exhaustive review 
of all surveys done with particular populations, but rather includes onlv 
those providing empirical evidence of the effect of specific treatments 

dif ferpdt deSlgn W ^ S 3 constant > surveys within any one group still 

differed from each other m numerous ways. 

A major limitation of this study is the small number of survevs 

strength at h n8 3 particu J ar treat ment variable within a specific population. A 
strength, however, is the limited inclusion of those studies that were 

experimental in nature and could isolate the effects of the treatment 
variables within each study. Continued efforts will identify a larger bodv of 
stbdies to contribute to this initial effort, allowing i^estigatiofof more 
f- a- variables across populations and providing greater stability of the 
indings . A contribution of this study is that it provides an opportunity to 

previous'reviews _ rateS ° f " ore S-ups than has been possible in " 
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Table 1. Proportion of Sample and Response Rate by Population Type 



Population Type 
General Public 
Business 
Customers 

Blue collar/skilled, 
agriculture 
Professionals 
Educators 
Students 
Military 
Other 



% of Sample 


Mean 


29.0 


35.3 


8.6 


40.7 


16.7 


44.2 


3.2 


30.1 


15.4 


41.0 


9.5 


48.2 


13.6 


48.0 


1.8 


40.3 


2.3 


41.1 



Response Rate 

SD Min Max 



13.4 


7.5 


67.1 


24.4 


3.5 


72.5 


16.7 


10.6 


90.2 


14.9 


16.5 


55.5 


17.5 


3.9 


80.5 


18.5 


19.5 


82.8 


17.2 


18.5 


85.2 


9.7 


27.5 


51.0 


11.5 


33.3 


59.5 
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Table 2. 

Response Rate and Effect Size by Experimental Treatment and Population Type 
Treatment ia o , . c 



Anonymity ~ 

Mean Response Rate .. 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Appeal 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size: A b 

B 

C 

N of Studies 
Color 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Deadline 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Follow-up 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Incentives 



8 



43.6 52.6 44.5 

29.3 14.3 

1.0 2.6 - 1.8 

2 3 4 



50.0 62.7 

0.0 21.9 

-4.0 -2.4 

1 3 



48.1 55.5 

9.9 19.1 

-7.7 -.9 

1.8 - 10.5 
-7.9 1.4 

5 2 



19.7 

7.5 

3.9 

2 



21.8 18.8 
0.0 0.0 
7.6 3.2 

1 ■ 1 



29.2 62.7 
15.9 0.0 
3.4 27.3 
6 1 



29.1 

5.1 

- 1.0 

1.9 

3.0 

2 



33.1 

3.3 

.3 

5.5 

-4.7 

5 



19.6 33.7 

0.0 9.6 

- 1.2 - 1.9 
1 2 



38.3 

7.2 

-3.3 

-5.5 

0.0 

3 



56.2 

15.5 

12.1 

4 



17.9 

0.0 

10.6 

1 



38.4 

6.2 

-.4 

4 



48.0 
12.3 

13.0 
3 



33.9 

0.0 

15.2 

1 



Length of Survey 
Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 



65.0 41.5 

0.0 0.0 

4.0 -4.0 

1 1 



65.5 

0.0 

3.0 



36.4 58.9 50.2 

9.8 0.0 24.3 

-5.2 5.9 -2.8 

7 1 2 



57.9 

17.8 

-2.4 

6 



50.4 

.5 

3.0 

2 



49.1 

0.0 

-1.5 

1 



47.1 

17.7 

21.0 

3 



Mean Response Rate 


33.8 


35.8 


42.7 


31.2 


40.9 


53.0 


49 6 


Standard Deviation 


12.7 


24.0 


15.9 


13.2 


20.6 


8 . 7 


in s 


Mean Effect Size: D 


17.8 


4.3 


16.7 


8.1 . 


21.5 


14.4 


JL U • J 

9.7 


E 


17.8 


11.0 


14.3 


13.3 


17.2 


13.5 


16.3 


F 


3.4 


.1 


4.7 


3.6 


1.7 


3.8 


3 9 


N of Studies 


23 


7 


13 


3 


18 


2 


9 



48.6 

13.9 

-8.3 

4 



table continues 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Treatment 

Personalization — 
Labels 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 

Personalization — 
Survey 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Personalization — 
Postage 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Postage Class 
Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Precontact 
Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size 
N of Studies 

Sponsor 

Mean Response Rate 
Standard Deviation 
Mean Effect Size: G 

H 

I 

N of Studies 




30.5 59.4 

4-7 0.0 

2.2 - 3.8 



24.5 45.2 

7.1 25.3 

-4.0 3.4 



34.5 

16.2 

5.5 

12 



27.7 

3.7 

3.9 

2 



39.4 

9.3 

1.1 

10 



41.2 

20.2 

-2.7 

2 



42.4 

17.8 

5.3 

7 



44.0 

19.8 

2.0 

8 



48.9 

23.4 

7.9 

6 



39.7 

0.0 

9.3 

1 



29.4 53.3 40.9 

9.7 27.2 16.1 

4.6 19.2 3.6 



12 2 4 



25.0 35.5 

7.1 1.7 

19.0 5.8 
2 0 2 



26.8 41.5 58.2 

10.5 11.1 0.0 

6.6 6.0 - 2.4 

2 5 1 



28.1 40.8 

16.3 18.5 

-1.6 17.7 

2 3 0 



30.9 

16.7 

2.8 

3 0 1 



38.1 48.8 

14.3 0.0 

12.4 24.5 

4 1 o 



35.7 


47.7 


50.7 


12.2 


25.9 


26.0 


12.5 


3.8 


11.2 


15 


5 


7 



35.8 


27.8 


43.4 


7.6 


21.3 


18.3 


14.5 


12.4 


6.3 


3.0 


11.5 


14.3 


8.3 


12.0 


10.1 


3 


2 


4 



39.6 

18.3 

11.2 

0 2 0 



- 29.5 

0.0 
10.0 

7.9 

0 10 



44.4 39.3 59.5 
17.7 16.6 0.0 
14.1 6.5-11.0 
4 2 1 



0 0 0 



table continues 
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Table 2 (continued) 









Table 3. Analysis of Variance of Treatment Effects by Population Type 



Treatment 


l a 


2 


Effect 

3 


for 

4 


Population Type 
5 6 7 


8 F rlf n 


Anonymi ty — Mean 
SD 




6.3 

9.1 


-1.8 

4.0 






-2.4 

4.2 




u f Ul U 

2.08 2,7 .20 


n 




3 


4 






3 






Appeal- -A b Mean 
SD 


-7.7 

13.9 








.3 

4.0 


-3.3 

3.4 




•64 2,5 .56 


n 


2 








3 


3 






B — Mean 
SD 


1.8 

0.0 








5.5 

7.8 


-5.5 

7.8 




1.02 2,2 .49 


n 


1 








2 


2 






C — Mean 
SD 


-7.9 

6.9 








-4.7 

0.0 


0.0 

1.4 




1.14 2,4 .40 


n 


4 








1 


2 






Follow- up --Mean 
SD 


3.4 

4.1 


18.00 

2.8 












19.58 1,4 .02 


n 


4 


2 














Incentives 


















D — Mean 
SD 


17.8 

15.6 


4.3 

1.6 


15.9 

1.5 


8.1 

4.7 


21.5 

8.0 




15.9 

1.5 


.94 5,15 .40 


n 


8 


2 


3 


2 


5 




3 




E — Mean 
SD 


17.8 

11.5 


11.0 

9.6 


14.1 

5.5 


13.3 

3.5 


17.2 

7.8 




16.3 

14.6 


.62 5,53 .69 


n 


19 


6 


10 


3 


15 




6 




F — Mean 
SD 


3.4 

6.7 


.1 

1.3 


4 . 6 
4.6 


3.6 

1.8 


1.7 

4.1 




3.9 

3.7 


.46 5,29 .80 


n 


12 


3 


8 


2 


6 




4 




Length --Mean - 
SD 


-5.2 

9.4 










-2.4 

11.9 


-8.3 

7.8 


.41 2,14 .67 


n 


7 










6 


4 




Personalization 


















Survey — Mean 
SD 


5.5 

4.3 




1.1 

8.6 




5.3 

6.2 


2.0 

7.3 


7.9 

8.8 


1.26 4,38 .30 


n 12 




10 




7 


8 


6 




Postage--Mean 

SD 


4 . 6 
5.2 




3.6 

4.2 




6.0 

5.9 




2.8 

2.9 


.30 3,20 .83 


n 12 




4 




5 




3 




(tame continues) 
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Table 3 (continued) 

Treatment i 

Postage Class 

— Mean 
SD 
n 

Precontact-Mean 12.5 
SD 9.9 
n 15 

Sponsor G— Mean 14.5 
SD 2.1 
n 2 

H — Mean 3 . 0 
SD 1.6 
n 2 

I — Mean 8.3 
SD 5.7 
n 3 



3.8 11.2 

1.4 11.8 

5 7 

6.3 

.4 

2 

14.3 

6.8 

2 



14.1 

15.7 

4 



1.02 3,27 .40 



29.43 1,2 .04 



5.27 1,2 .15 



•15 1,5 



,71 



Mi- U <J er S of studies vary from Table 2 due to lack of relevant information in all reports 
Popuiation Types are: 1— general public, 2-business, 3-customers or alumni, 4-blue collar/skilled 

b meS U IrP- 5 A Pr ° feSS i 0DalS (DOt educators) ' ^—educators (teachers, professors), 7=students, 8=military 
incentive f’ .rnferi m'TJk B ” S0cial - e 9 0 ! stic ' C— sponsor-egoistic, D-enclosed-promised, E-endosed-no 
nonuniversity Pr0B1Sed_n ° ' G -- universit y- c o™rcial, H-university-research, I-university- 



Jn^pfc 4 ’ In ^ e ^ act ^ ve Effect of Population Type and Topic Type on Difference 
in Response Rates for Promised/Enclosed versus No Incentive Treatment 





General 


Survey 


Targeted Survey 




Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean SD n 


General Population 


11.3 


8.8 


20 


20.1 11.8 3 
9.7 8.5 30 


"Other" Population 

W n f" P P A n 11 1 n +■ i i. _ 


12.7 


7.3 


20 



combined. 
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APPENDIX B 

TREATMENT DEFINITIONS AND REPRESENTATION IN DATA BASE 




Color 



Survey copied on white or colored paper. 



7 



Cover Letter 
Appeal 



Three levels: appeal to betterment of society 

(social utility appeal), benefits to survey 
sponsor (sponsor appeal), benefits to respondent 
(egoistic appeal). 



Deadline 



Due date listed in cover letter or not. 



Follow-up 



Phone, letter, or postcard follow-up or not. 



Incentives 



Three levels: enclosed incentives, promised 

incentives, or no incentive. 



Personalization 

of Cover Letter Cover letter/survey personalized (hand-signed 
personal inside address) or not. 



Personalization 
of Labels 



Labels personalized (hand-typed) or not (machine 
generated) . 



Personalization Postage personalized (regular, commemorative 
ot Postage stamps) or not (business reply). 

Length Longer or shorter. 



Postage Class 

Precontact 

Salience 



High class or lower class. 

Precontact (phone, postcard, letter) or not. 

Relevance of survey topic of sample (more or 
less). 



Sponsor 



Status 



Three levels: university, research firm, 

commercial organizations . 

Higher or lower status of cover leter signator 
(e.g., professor vs. student) 
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